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Orders pointed out, consisted of doing everthing that was necessary
and nothing that was not.
Craufurd, by sterner methods engendered by the realities of war,
systematised Moore's training of common sense and humanism.   His
rules made it second nature for men to do the right thing.   By obey-
ing them all grew accustomed to looking after themselves in all
circumstances.   The troops of the Light Division did not give way
to fatigue after a long march and drop asleep when they halted, later
to awake in the dark, cold, supperless and miserable.    Instead, the
moment the bugle sounded for them to dismiss, they bustled about
securing  whatever  the  neighbourhood   could  contribute  to  their
night's comfort.    Swords, hatchets and bill-hooks were soon busy
hacking at every tree and bush: huts were reared with roofs and
walls of broom, pine branches or straw, fires lit and camp kettles set
boiling; and presently, when the regulation pound of beef had been
fried, tired but happy souls, their feet toasting round the cheerful
blaze, would fall on their meal with a will, taking care, however,
like good soldiers, not to consume anything that belonged to the
morrow's ration.   And, before they slept, wrapped in sedge mat or
cloak and leather cap and with sod or stone for pillow, every man care-
fully arranged his accoutrements ready for nocturnal emergencies.1
The value of all this became plain in the presence of the enemy.
Seven minutes sufficed to get the whole division under arms in the
middle of the night and fifteen to bring it in order of battle to its
alarm posts, with the baggage loaded and assembled under escort in
the rear.   And this, as Johnny Kincaid wrote, not upon a concerted
signal or at a trial, but at all times and certain.   The movement the
division or any of its units halted, guards and piquets were posted
automatically, while every road was examined, cleared, and reported
upon so that the troops could move off again at once in any direction.
Unless otherwise ordered, one company of every battalion served as
outlying piquet, placed sentinels at all approaches and stood to arms
from an hour before sunrise until a grey horse could be seen a mile
away.2   Officers on outpost duty were expected personally to examine
all  inhabitants  for  information,   reconnoitre  all  fords,   morasses,
bridges and lanes in the neighbourhood and post sentries in pairs,
who were relieved every two hours, in all commanding hedges and
woodlands, and at night on the reverse slopes of hills.    If attacked,
sentries were instructed to give the alarm and fall back obliquely
so as not to reveal the position of the main guard.    In addition
patrols were sent out every hour to visit posts and bring back informa-
tion.
With less than 3000 British infantry so trained and their Portuguese
and Hanoverian auxiliaries, Craufurd for six months guarded a river
line of more than forty miles between the Serra da Estrella and the
Douro, broken by at least fifteen fords and with an open plain in
front. His men were never less than an hour's march of 6000 French
cavalry with 60,000 infantry in support. Yet. they never suffered
1 Kincaid, Random Shots, 88-90.   See also Leslie, 83-5.
2 Standing Orders 47-8 ; Smith .1 185 ; Kincaid, 33-5.